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Under Eighteen 


With eighteen-year olds in the draft, the obligation and the 
opportunity of the secondary schools, public and private, become 
greater than ever. Not only must the American high school in war- 
time provide programs of specific war training; it will also have to 
meet as far as it can the fundamental need for “general education” 
at the upper levels that colleges tend to think of as their particular 
task. 


Everything will and should be done, of course, to get as many 
boys and girls as possible into college for further education and 
training, and to give those who do get in—whether through the 
military route or the more usual one—something more than mere 
techniques. Hence the wisdom of some kinds of “speeding up,” 
of removing artificial admission barriers, of instituting agencies like 
the new College of War Training at the University of North Caro- 


lina—designed to help both the Government and the students by 
furnishing direct training for the war effort and at the same time 
maintaining something of the liberal arts tradition in American 
education. 

But the number of youth in college seems destined to be even a 
smaller percentage than it has been of the total youth population— 
and it was never large. If young men and young women in war- 
time America are to have a glimpse of the real riches of education 
and culture they cannot depend upon the colleges—they will have 
to get it in the high school. 

This does not, of course, mean adherence to a conventional 
high-school program. It will be a poor service to the cause of liberal 
education if reactionaries in college and school faculties take the 
present occasion to try to foist upon the high schools a discredited 
set of disciplines. Old and new possibilities alike should be utilized 
in giving high-school boys and girls the richest and most valuable 
learning experiences that can be provided for them. These experi- 
ences should include many more types of activities than those ordi- 
narily furnished in the conventional high school, and teachers 
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should be preparing themselves for them by refresher courses and 
such individual studies as they can make. The Aikin Commission 
reports (reviewed in this issue of the JouRNAL) and the new North 
Carolina Twelfth Grade Program will illustrate for any teacher 
who cares to investigate how secondary schools can achieve the 
objectives of a general or truly “liberal” education. It is a curious 
fact that the more schools deviate intelligently (as in the Aikin 
study, for example) from the traditional “college preparatory” 
course, the greater the gains in those very essentials of culture with 
which college academicians profess most to be concerned. 


Eliminating College Entrance Examinations 

By mutual agreement last winter, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
eliminated examinations of the College Entrance Boards from their 
requirements and based their admissions on school records and the 
Board’s one-day General Aptitude and Achievement tests. A recent 
issue of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin comments with respect to this 
as follows: 

“The Class of 1946 is not only greater numerically than any of 
its predecessors, but contains more potential ability, as indicated 
by the admission data and the fine record which that part of the 
freshman class which registered in June made during the summer 
term.” 

Full data are not yet available, the Bulletin says, “but it is 
already clearly recognized that the 700 accelerating summer fresh- 
men made a remarkable showing scholastically during that period.” 


Never was there a time when educational workers faced heavier 
responsibility for capitalizing on possible bright prospects for 
schools; never a time when they might feel a greater pride in the 
significance of their work; never a better opportunity to serve 
children, young people, and the nation. The existence of threaten- 
ing prospects for schools should bring a determined effort to avoid 
losses by the kind of planning that will take advantage of favorable 
conditions.—J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan. 
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HE TEACHING of democracy will not come through the 
organizing of any new movements or of any groups of youth 


to offset such organizations which are propagandizing our youth. 
It must come through the democratic functioning of those organi- 
zations and institutions which we now have and through a finely 
sensitive interpretation of such democratic functioning back into 
formulated ideals. It must become ideals in operation and further 
growth of ideals through operation, not merely ideals talked about 
while action goes contrary to the talk. 


We cannot inculcate in our childhood and youth a passion for 
democracy through speeches, mass meetings, and extraneous organi- 
zations while government (local or wider) , churches, schools, clubs, 
and homes operate as dictatorships surrounding youth, and us all, 
with the restricted and poisonous spirit of insincerity. Democracy 
must be genuine. It cannot be subscribed to except in honest prac- 
tice. Nothing is more putrid than the degeneration which is pre- 
tense at democracy. 

It is not enough, therefore, that we talk learnedly and profound- 
ly at educational meetings about the importance of the nation’s 
schools and the necessity of teaching democracy—as if democracy 
were only an idea surrounded by knowledges accumulated through- 
out the period of our nation’s history. 


Talk Not Enough 


That talk is good. It is necessary. It stimulates our thinking 
and causes us to re-define, to realize anew the importance of our 
schools and of our work as educators. Yet, even if it results in the 
incorporation in the curricula of our schools of units of study about 
democracy, about forms of government, about social agencies and 
community problems, still, it is not enough! 


Even though it causes us to provide for the pupils of our schools 
choices of activities, group discussions, expression of individual 
ideas within the classroom, ‘ 


‘group thinking” on group-chosen prob- 
lems, bulletins of information—they are not all. These are desir- 


able means of teaching democracy. They are not enough! 
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Democracy has come through many varying interpretations and 
definitions, but whatever its definition, in whatever period, it has 
rested upon the fundamental of the sacredness of the individual— 
the sacred right of each individual as a person. In a school where 
one child has been dealt with unfairly, democracy has been weak- 
ened. In a school where one child has been regarded only as a 
part of the machinery of a system rather than as a person with 
needs, ideas, and feelings, democracy has been weakened. 

Until the public schools of our country practice democracy in 
every aspect, from the mode of organization and administration of 
the system to its very application in the life of even each of the 
littlest children, until then, what the school does will make so much 
noise that its children cannot hear what we say. 

Our public school system is not democratic in type or in effect 
so long as there exists an autocracy or a dictatorship of adminis- 
tration. 


Autocracy in Administration 


Quite recently a mature, experienced teacher said that she had 
been severely reprimanded by the principal of her school because 
she had expressed her honest opinion in a meeting of the teachers 
of that county concerning the disadvantages of a system of free 
textbooks. According to several accounts, she had given the matter 
intelligent consideration in terms of the welfare and development 
of children. She expressed herself clearly and calmly, giving reasons 
for her judgments. After the meeting the principal called her into 
his office and reprimanded her, saying she “had no business to say 
a thing like that” and he “wished she hadn’t said it.” Then he 
implied that such thinking showed a lack of “cooperation.” 

Where that happens democracy is weakened. We have need to 
fear such weakening of democracy. 

So long as the humblest (and most inefficient) janitor is told 
he has no business expressing an honest opinion or is made to 
feel it is dangerous to him to express an opinion, we have our 
enemy within our gates. When the teacher who has been educated 
to think in terms of child welfare and wholesome child develop- 
ment expresses, professionally, an honest opinion based upon that 
professional education and is accused of noncooperation because 
the opinion is contrary to prevailing practices, to opinions of ad- 
ministration, or to political policies, democracy’s greatest enemy 
is not only within our gates, it is controlling our country’s most 
vital defense—the education of its youth. 
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So long as teachers are not allowed to share in the formulation 
of the points of view and the policies of a school we have no 
democracy. 

Yet numerous examples can be cited where not only are teachers 
not allowed to help formulate policies, they are not allowed to 
choose their own teaching methods, materials for their own teach- 
ing, or times for their own teaching. 

There is more than one school in more than one state where 
teachers are required to have posted by their doors a set schedule 
and are expected to teach per schedule. History has never shown 
that democracy or the democratic living of a group comes on given 
schedule. We are liable to miss rich opportunities for democratic 
living if now is only the moment to give strict attention to a pre- 
arranged schedule. Dictators move by set and dictated schedule, for 
good reasons. 

There are numerous instances of schools where teachers are 
handed sets of readers, sets of other books, or spelling lists to be 
taught, regardless of the needs of the children or of the teachers’ 
judgments of what materials could most effectively be used with 
these particular children at this particular period of their develop- 
ment. 

“Credits” and Democracy 

There are also state school systems where the choice of books to 
be read is made in the state superintendent's office or by people 
even less professionally qualified to select materials for children. 
There are state departments which require each teacher to report 
how many and what books have been read by her grade during 
the year, “credit being given only for books labeled for your par- 
ticular grade. Do not report other books.” Perhaps the immature 
second-grade child needed a pre-primer, the mature one needed a 
third reader. Perhaps the high-school student’s opinion differed 
from the given book and he also read one of opposite viewpoint. 
“Credit” was given the school (not the reader, for to a real reader 
what does credit matter?) only for the second readers or for books 
on the “accepted” list. This may develop good readers. It does 
not develop a democracy. 

There are schools where children must be “marched in” by the 
teacher. Sometimes this is accompanied by military music and 
set order in the lines. In such schools children are not allowed to 
walk in quietly, either as individuals or in groups, as do members 
of a democracy. Where else in this world are groups of people 
“marched” to a place? Not to church, not to public forums, not 
to community pageants, not to daily work, in a democracy. 
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Last fall and other falls before that, a principal told a new 
teacher, “now just get all that foolishness out of your head.” (Re- 
ferring to things which she had been taught in her four years of 
professional education were fundamental needs of children.) 
“We've not got time for all these extras and we're not going to run 
this school that way.” These schools may have been well “run.” 
They were not schools for democracy. 

Almost too numerous to specify are the schools where groups of 
children and teachers make command appearances at the audi- 
torium to serve as audiences. In some of these, teachers are not even 
consulted as to the educational values to be derived by their groups 
or as to the fitness of this particular performance for these particu- 
lar children. Sometimes they are notified as briefly as fifteen min- 
utes preceding the assembly. Sometimes they are consulted in a 
tone of voice or with an implication which says, “You bring your 
children or else—” and again “cooperation” is invoked. 


“Cooperation” 

“Cooperation” has become the shibboleth by which are weeded 
out those teachers who differ with prevailing practices or adminis- 
trative demands. 

“I can’t let my teachers have a hand in deciding school policies,” 
is the familiar protest. “They don’t know enough. They haven't 
been trained in school administration. All they know is what to 
do about the child. They don’t know all the ins and outs of school 
problems in the community nor of handling the state budget de- 
partment.” Well! Why don’t they? In a democracy why are 
not such things known by all who are concerned? In a democracy 
for whom are the schools if not for the child these teachers know? 

Such administrators need not fool themselves. These same teach- 
ers are trained and experienced in administration from watching 
administrators and working with them. They live in the community 
and they live in the school. They observe both and observe results 
of administration in terms of what affects the welfare of the child 
and of the community. They also understand administration from 
the standpoint of what pleases the administrator and of how to 
“work him.” This is not democracy, but it is realism! The same 
amount of observing, scheming, drawing conclusions, and learning 
when to speak, might as well be directed into the democratic plan- 
ning of policies and the open, energetic pursuance of them. They 
must be so directed if we are to have schools for a democracy. 

Neither are our schools the schools of a democracy so long as 
administrators or teachers continue to regard administrators as 
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“superiors” and to speak of a move from the teaching of children 
to an administrative position as a “promotion,” “honor,” or “ad- 
vancement.”’ 

There is no higher position in the public school system of a 
democracy that that of the teacher who lives daily with the youth 
of the country. 

There is little practice of democracy in the doling out of small 
amounts of money to the individual teacher with the attitude that 
she is scarcely able to handle it and that she will probably mis- 
appropriate it. 

If the teacher cannot be trusted to handle school fees honestly 
and with good judgment for the needs of her children she certainly 
should not be entrusted with the greater values of the children 
themselves. If she is honest she should be allowed the democratic 
handling of money pertaining to her group with proper public 
auditing, and without the incumbrance of dictatorial whim. 

Moreover, money earned by the school through efforts of teachers 
and children cannot rightfully be redistributed where those who 
earned the money obtain no value from their labors. 

Probably in no other institution than in the public schools 
of our democracy can individuals be required to participate in 
activities of which they disapprove, against their better judgments, 
or in activities which are harmful to them, in order to earn sums 
of money with regard to which they have no voice and from which 
they receive no value. 


Exploiting Children 


Yet such a situation develops year after year in numerous public 
schools. Programs which teachers feel to be an exploitation of 
children are used widely because, due to human vanity, people 
will crowd to see little ones. Children are kept up late. They 
become overwrought nervously and exhausted physically. The 
learning which takes place: only poor self-control and nervous 
irritability. —Then that money is used to buy basket balls for high 
school, uniforms for the band, or equipment for the football squad. 
Any one of these things may be of value in itself and of value to 
the age group for which it is secured, but it is not fair and it is not 
democracy where young children are exploited to make money for 
high-school athletics or for materials which they neither need nor 
can use. 
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There is still another aspect of the practice of democracy in the 
public schools. Perhaps it is best illustrated by the following con- 
versation which was overheard and recorded a few months ago. 

Child: Mrs. W., you know George C. that’s in our room? 

Mrs. W. (a parent): Yes. 

Child: Well, you know he’s poor and he hasn’t got much, but 
he does the best he can. ‘N he always tries to do things right. 
Well, you know, I don’t like the way Mary, ’n Helen, ’n some of 
those treat him. He can’t help it if he’s poor, now can he? And 
he does the best he can. 

Mrs. W.: How do you mean? 

Child: Well, you know they do things to make him feel bad 
because he’s poor and hasn’t got nice clothes and all. Like, they 
get downstairs along the sidewalk and when he comes by they do 
their fingers this way at him ’n laugh 'n say, “You’re poor. You're 
poor. You don’t have good clothes. Your daddy doesn’t have any 
money.” An’ he couldn’t help but hit at ‘em sometimes. He jest 
got to feelin’ bad and he doesn’t have anybody to teach him that 
he shouldn't hit little girls, and not to fight, an’ all like that 
and so the other day he hauled off and hit Helen. She went up- 
stairs cryin’ and told Miss A. that George hit her. An’ you know, 
Miss A. made him come in and he lost all his recess periods for a 
week. He couldn’t go out any more all that week. An’ right now 
all us boys have to play in one place an’ all the girls in another. 
An’ Helen ’n them still go right on being like that an’ making 
him feel bad. He can’t help it if he’s poor, can he? Now is that 
right for them to treat him like that? Now is he gettin’ a fair 
deal? 

That teacher proclaims with emphasis that she doesn’t meddle 
with what the children do or think outside of school. She “teaches” 
her children—meaning she drills on reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic. 

It is an open question—no, it is no open question as to whether 
she teaches them democracy. Each child involved in the above 
situation is learning in one form or another that democracy doesn’t 
work. 

We need to look well to this thing called democracy as it is 
practiced in the public school system of a nation! 
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O THE TEACHING of science in high schools the present 
"h aaaae offers both a stimulus and several fundamental prob- 
lems. A check-up made upon the education of young men enter- 
ing service in today’s highly industrialized and mechanized warfare 
shows an outstanding lack of sufficient numbers adequately pre- 
pared along scientific lines. Inadequacy of preparation is shown 
to have two phases, one, lack of broad enough scientific basis on 
which to build sound technical training, the other, lack of thorough- 
ness of mastery within whatever basis has been laid. Thus young 
men approaching service age have today the potential opportunity 
to realize to an extent seldom possible before that a sound knowl- 
edge of one or more sciences opens up chances for rapid advance- 
ment and may even contribute to their personal safety. Stated 
more altruistically, they can see that it can help them to render 
higher patriotic service. 


Need for Concrete Applications 


But what high-school approach to science will best make this 
clear? The opportunity for stimulations becomes kinetic or 
dynamic only as teachers use it effectively. Merely to cite the facts 
just stated will accomplish little with the average boy. To preach 
upon the values of science and then to teach science in the tradi- 
tional somewhat abstract way, apart from outside happenings, cer- 
tainly cannot be expected to make him much more animated or 
interested than he has been up to now. For him, science principles 
take on life only as he can experience them in concrete operations 
at least to the extent of being able to visualize them correctly and 
vividly. And the more varied the series of images he can be made 
to form to illustrate any one principle, and the more closely these 
illustrations are drawn from his own needs and experiences, the 
greater is his interest and his learning. For this average boy con- 
tinually evaluates his school assignments in terms of the question, 
“What good is this to me? Why should J exert myself to learn it?” 
The responsibility for giving him a satisfactory answer rests just as 
continually upon the shoulders of the teacher. 


If therefore we, as teachers, are to use our opportunity, we must 
try on every possible occasion to couple a principle with its con- 
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crete applications in terms of present conditions as those affect 
the lives of our own pupils. Problems of teaching nutrition, for 
example, are made more vivid if based on current food shortages 
and higher costs; the need for greater care of the body through 
diet becomes more significant when related to the demand for more 
man-power, to victory garden production, and to the departure of 
our family physicians and dentists to join the armed services. The 
study of geography or of metallurgy takes on new meaning if con- 
sidered as it relates to local scrap drives; acceleration becomes a 
live problem when it is applied to the dropping of a bomb or to the 
length of runways needed in the local airport. Never before in the 
lives of this generation of teachers has such wealth of materials illus- 
trative of the various sciences been as vividly focused in public and 
pupil interest, ready to our hand, as is the case today, and this both 
in connection with industrial and with combatant war services. Our 
very privations and our searches for substitute materials are linked 
with science. The opportunity is tremendous; how far are we going 
to see and to take advantage of it? 


Immediate or Broader Needs? 


A second problem is more delicate and difficult: 

We are told that large numbers of trained men are wanted 
immediately both in industry and in the mechanized forces, especial- 
ly in aviation, and are asked to do our part to supply as many as 
possible of these now and others later. Just what preparation can 
high schools best try to give them through their science depart- 
ments? And how far, if at all, should these schools think primarily 
of this special group at the great risk, in smaller schools particularly, 
of temporarily neglecting the rank and file? Do not these others 
need some science training also? 

As typical of this problem let us consider only one very im- 
portant phase, aviation. Very few people today doubt that we are 
entering a new age in which air transport will largely remold our 
whole economic structure and possibly our social structure as well. 
Aviators will be required for peacetime service as well as for the 
war effort. Among them will be many of our present and 
future students. How shall we prepare them? And, still a greater 
phase of the problem, how shall we help the great body of citizens- 
to-be who, though not themselves engaged in aviation, will never- 
theless be affected every day of their lives by the changes which 
aviation is sure to bring about? 

The solution to this general problem no doubt will and should 
be sought in different ways in different types of schools. A technical 
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high school, for example, may be able closely to correlate its science 
with shopwork that treats the mechanical side of aviation directly 
and to deal with the complete structure and functioning of an air- 
plane. The better equipped general high schools, particularly 
those for boys only, can approach this same goal, assuming that it 
is a desirable one, either through regular or extra time classes for 
interested groups. In these ways, and through evening “refresher” 
courses for older men already employed, these schools have already 
done much to supply immediate help in mechanical industries. 

In response to outside pressure to study aviation the typical high 
school, non-technical and rather small, accommodating both sexes, 
may react in two quite different ways. One is to center its regular 
physics course around aviation or to establish a separate aviation 
course dealing chiefly with the structure of planes and the function- 
ing of their several parts in flying, including take-offs, landings, 
turns, and the like. Such a course might cater to popular, super- 
ficial interest, but, given under ordinary classroom conditions, it 
would seem comparable to teaching a person to drive a car with- 
out ever putting him in the driver’s seat. 


Science and Basic Understanding 


But aviation can be studied in a far wider sense. An aviator 
needs to understand what makes airplanes fly. He needs to know 
the principles, as well as the details, of how an airplane engine 
works, the materials of which it is constructed and why these are 
selected. He needs to understand atmospheric phenomena of all 
sorts and their use in weather prediction, to be able to navigate by 
stars as well as by compass and dead reckoning, to fly by his instru- 
ments, to read maps, and to know his geography thoroughly. He 
may need to be able to transmit Morse code and to understand the 
principles of radio operation sufficiently to make minor repairs 
during a flight or after a forced landing. He needs to be familiar 
with every device and procedure introduced for the protection of his 
person, passengers, and cargo. He needs to know how to care 
for his health and to use first aid in case of accident. 

Now many of the principles underlying this latter type of avia- 
tion study are very little different from those which have long been 
taught in ordinary science courses not confined to aviation. The 
main difference is that they are thought of as differently applied and 
perhaps somewhat differently stressed. Looked at in this way, 
they can readily be taught within the usual science setup, always 
provided that the teacher is alert to his opportunities to make the 
associations. Thus pupils can begin their grounding in the real 
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fundamentals of aviation within ordinary high-school classes, 
leaving the details of operation to be learned in the plane or 
trainer itself where the necessary “feel’’ of things can be exclusively 
obtained. Under this plan, the task of teachers would seem largely 
to be that of trying to do more effectively those things which they 
have already been doing. 

Whether ordinary high schools today have faculties able to deal 
with the details of plane construction and operation, or can get 
them quickly, seems very doubtful in view of present shortages and 
depletions. It seems far more probable that they can do a better 
job through laying the broader background, leaving the specialized 
details to be taught within the actual service organizations or in 
outside courses set up and equipped for the purpose. The broader 
preparation, too, is such as better to give an average citizen not 
directly connected with air travel that type of understanding which 
will help him to look at the country’s problems sensibly, and to react 
toward them more intelligenily. 


Through science all can be prepared better to realize the sig- 
nificance of shortages, by understanding the geography and the 
methods of manufacture or refinement of various materials. Science 
can be employed to give a fuller realization of the conquest of time 
and space through air transit—a realization that no isolation of 
nations is now possible and that occurrences at the most distant 
points on the earth vitally affect us right here at home. It can show 
how advances in knowledge of climatology and meteorology have 
been significant contributions not only to aviation and agriculture 
but also to the whole conduct and strategy of the war. In these and 
other ways science study can aid in building up that most funda- 
mental requirement of a democracy, enlightened public opinion. 
In so doing, too, it does not neglect the needs of the great 
masses of students through concentrating attention upon any 
selected group. 


The War—and Ultimate Peace 


What has been described at some length with regard to aviation 
can be applied similarly to other aspects of the war effort. There 
is a narrow and a broad way of looking at each problem. Today 
our teachers are in better position to serve through teaching broad, 
fundamental principles than they are through teaching technical 
details. They can better educate prevocationally than vocationally. 

Now, what about preparation for the ultimate peace? Certainly 
the world can never return to its prewar condition. Advances made 
in science which are now applied to war uses will surely be later 
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converted to the uses of reconstruction. New substances will be 
available for making houses, clothing, and industrial appliances. 
New processes and an abundance of harnessed power will make 
possible a type of living far above that of the recent past. Travel 
will be possible to an extent hertofore hardly dreamed of. Manu- 
facturing may become much more decentralized, enabling popula- 
tion to be more advantageously distributed as to living conditions. 
Most important of all, probably, the present boundaries of nations, 
laid out following barriers to travel, will become less and less im- 
portant, and peoples of different races, tongues, and customs, whose 
very differentiation, if we read the past aright, came about because 
of geographical isolation, will be brought more and more into a 
general intermingling, finding their greatest safety in developing 
international goodwill and economic cooperation. 

In terms of education, this surely means first and foremost an 
intensified study of geography—physical, economic, and social— 
on the part of most of us citizens. We must lay the foundation of 
better soil and forest conservation practices and of flood control 
in many lands; we need better to understand the foundations and 
present problems of international trade as these are related to the 
economic resources of various countries; most of all we need to 
build more sympathetic understandings and more friendly rela- 
tions with people who have different languages, customs, and ways 
of thinking than our own as measures for our mutual safety and 
higher development as a world people. The small trickle of inter- 
visitation begun before this war will then expand into a sizable 
stream whose influence will be widely felt, provided our minds 
are prepared to understand and our hearts to welcome it. 

In order to be a good consumer in the days to come one must 
be thoughtful and adaptable, ready to discard the old for the better 
new, once its superiority is clearly demonstrated. This means that 
now as never before, people need to study continually to keep 
abreast of scientific advance as it affects them from the consumer 
angle. More and more a background of science understanding 
finds service in enabling readers to take better advantage of the 
descriptions of this advance as they appear in current periodicals, 
both in word and picture. Never has so much material of this 
kind been available as today. 

To sum up briefly: There seems to exist today a very possible 
danger that in their desire for immediate returns schools may throw 
their science curricula too far off balance to give the nation the 
best and most lasting service. We do need changes in our science 
teaching, but these can probably best take the form of continual 
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use of applications related to wartime needs and conditions as 
means of thorough grounding in these scientific principles that 
apply equally in war and in peace. We shall not serve our country 
best by turning the average high-school physics course into one 
centered on the desk study of structure of tanks, planes, guns, air- 
planes, or submarines, desirable as knowledge of these details may 
be for a certain group. On the other hand, we cannot expect much 
improvement in the average science progress of our pupils unless we 
do continually select and teach that type of science which is signifi- 
cant in their lives and those of their near neighbors. Finally, since 
the teaching of science today has its obligations with relation to 
adjustment to peace as well as to war, it is important to take 
cognizance of this in our present curricular arrangements. 


A School Day 


I was talking with a boy whom I had never seen before, and a 
stray impulse to refresh my memory of what went on during a 
school day led me to ask him to give me an account of one. He 
answered with a certain friendly tolerance for the meaningless ques- 
tions of grown-ups, and what he said is here reported word for 
word. I did not understand all of it. 

“We have a man teacher. He doesn’t get mad much. We talk 
a lot. If somebody throws a pen or stuff like that, he puts you out 
in the hall. We have 20 words for spelling. We write them on 
Monday and Wednesday and Friday, but it only counts on Wednes- 
day and Friday. Then we have social science. It’s really history, 
but he likes fancy names for things. Then we study geography 
and then mathematics—really arithmetic, you know. He gives us 
some fancy doo-jigs to work with. About two boys get their seats 
changed if they’ve been poking somebody. Then the teacher gives 
us exams and stuff and we have recess—ten minutes—not much 
time for doing things. We mostly play marbles. Then the bell 
rings and we go in and the teacher talks a lot about notices. Then 
the music class. The music teacher talks a lot. We don’t sing 
much. Sometimes we sing a review song, but mostly the teacher 
talks. Then we have reading. The teacher is nuts about ancient 
literature. Then we check our books at the book table. They have 
about 200 books. Some of them are good and some are corny. We 
have shop, too; make things. There’s a jig saw and a lathe and a 
sander and a printing press. We use all those things. I made a 
record case and a broom holder and a box.”—E. R. Guturte in the 
Forty-first Yearbook (Part II) of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. 











A British Student Congress on the War* 
KR 


At the 1942 Congress of the National Union of Students, held 
in Birmingham, England, the following resolutions were adopted: 


1. A Message to the Students of the World: 


“We, 1500 students assembled in the Annual Congress of the National 
Union of Students, send our greetings to the freedom-loving youth and students 
of the world. 

“We express our profound determination to work with all our strength and 
without pause for the defeat of Fascism, for the building of a new and peaceful 
world and for the maintaining of the finest traditions of student internation- 
alism. 

“Convinced that Fascism is the implacable enemy of all progressive hopes 
and ideals we call upon you one and all to join with us and our allies to play 
your full part in its final destruction. 

“Students of the United Nations, we salute and greet you. A unity is being 
formed among us which nothing can shake. We shall go forward, in common 
sympathy and understanding, to victory. To America and China, to India 
and the Dominions, we send this message: Your work helps and encourages 
us in a thousand ways, and we know that we have many lessons to learn from 
your experience. To our allies, the youth of the Soviet Union, who have borne 
this year the brunt of our common struggle, we say: You have given to us new 
standards of heroism and determination; the ties which bind us to you shall 
never be loosened. 

“South American students, we appreciate your ever-increasing unity with 
our cause. We know that you too, will play your part in this world struggle. 

“Students of the occupied countries, we have watched with pride and emo- 
tion the struggle which you are carrying on, under conditions of intolerable 
hardships, against the Fascist oppressors. We understand your sacrifices, we 
pledge our aid. Carry on. 

“Finally, to the youth of the countries with which we are at war, especially 
the German youth, we say in all sincerity: We are determined to stamp out 
Fascism which has brought untold suffering and degradation to the world, 
but for you we have no hatred, no bitterness. We know that it is for you too 
that we are fighting and that there are many among you already active in the 
cause of freedom. We recognize your right—Fascism once destroyed—to an 
honourable place in the free world of the future. We call upon you all to 
join with us in overthrowing this monstrous Fascist system which can bring 
nothing but misery and war. 

“Students of the world, the times ahead are full of trials and difficulties, 
but ours is a hope and confidence which nothing can extinguish. We shall 
never be shaken from our resolve to build a world based on international 
friendship. Fascism must be destroyed. We pledge ourselves for our part to 
work and serve and sacrifice to make this year of 1942 a year of victory.” 


2. Students Answer Fascism: 
“We, 1,500 students, coming together in the third year of war in the 
Annual Congress of the National Union of Students, recognize that we meet 


* As reported in The New Era, journal of the New Education Fellowship, London. 
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at a moment of grave crisis in the destiny of all the world—a crisis in which 
we cannot for a moment, as students and citizens, be neutral in the struggle 
between Fascism, which we have seen to be the implacable enemy of all true 
liberty, religion, education and social progress. In every sphere and in all its 
manifestations, not least in its effects on education, we recognize Fascism to be 
retrogressive, barbarous and evil. Our opinions and faiths—religious, political 
and cultural—vary. But we are united in our resolve to play our full part as 
individuals and members of the international student community in answering 
the Fascist threat. Recognizing that our immediate contribution to this answer 
must be in the winning of the war we pledge our unstinting service in the war 
effort of the country. We believe that the universities and colleges, by training 
responsible and competent citizens, can contribute immensely to that effort, and 
that students, by hard work, specialized study, discussion of the issues at stake, 
and participation in war service of every kind, have a clear part to play. We 
are convinced that it is necessary to intensify every sphere of the war effort 
and believe that to this end the fullest democracy and freedom of the Press 
are essential. We state emphatically our determination to work, train and sacri- 
fice to the utmost so that this year, 1942, may be made a decisive year for 
victory. 

“We recognize too that our aims and duties do not end with the war. It 
is our task, in firm friendship with the freedom-loving students of all countries, 
to find with the rest of our generation an answer to Fascism which will be the 
foundation of a more just and peaceful world. It is necessary to begin now to 
build that foundation. We reject utterly all theories and actions of race hatred 
and are convinced that in the occupied countries and in Germany itself we 
have allies whose heroism and sacrifice show their resolve to join with us in 
the final destruction of Fascism. We believe that the surest answer to the 
Fascist challenge lies in the building of a society which is free from all forms 
of subjugation and is based on a vital democracy and an economic system in 
which the resources of the world are used to the full for the benefit of all. 
Such a society will give to all people equality of opportunity and the chance 
to live a life in the service of the highest ideals and the brotherhood of man. 

“As students, while facing our responsibilities as ordinary citizens of a chang- 
ing world, we have the important duty of maintaining at all times our uni- 
versities and colleges and those principles of free learning and expression for 
which we stand. By building up our student organizations, by maintaining 
perpetual vigilance on behalf of our democratic traditions and by seeking every 
means in our power to make our educational system as effective and satisfactory 
as possible, we shall be helping in our own sphere not merely to put our 
universities and colleges to the fullest service of the community but to find 
a lasting answer to Fascism and all it represents.” 


We have long thought and spoken of the “problem child.” To- 
day, with our child-centered philosophy, we often think and speak 
of the “problem teacher.” But from the viewpoint of professional 
responsibility, even more important is the “problem public.” In 
the last analysis, everything depends upon the will of the people, 
and according to the belief of teachers the educational wants of 
the people lag far behind what they should have.—C. R. VAN Nice 
in “Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public.” 


‘ 











What Did the Eight-Year Study Reveal? 


KR 


Boys and girls educated in so-called “progressive” schools show 
more leadership, think more clearly, have a better understanding 
of democracy, take a keener interest in good books, music and art 
and get slightly better grades in college than those from traditional 
schools. 

These are some of the findings of the “Eight-Year Study,” in 
which thirty secondary schools or school systems and more than 
300 colleges cooperated. The Study was carried out over a period 
of ten years by the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association; Wilford M. Aikin 
was chairman of the Commission.* 

The heart of the Study was a test of the college success of 1,475 
students from the go progressive schools matched with an equal 
number of graduates of traditional schools. Each progressive 
school graduate was matched with one from a traditional school 
who lived in the same kind of community, had the same intelli- 
gence rating, the same type of family background, the same general 
interests and ambitions. 

Graduates of the 30 progressive schools were called the S 
(Special) group and their “matchees” and C (Comparison) group. 
A staff of college teachers, picked for their impartiality, closely fol- 
lowed the careers of the two groups. They watched the students’ 
college grades, recorded their extracurricular activities, counted 
the number of times they went to movies and dances. They inter- 
viewed them often and gave them many special tests, which meas- 
ured their ability to think, to work, to get along with other people, 
to perform their duties as citizens, in general to solve the problems 
of modern living. 


The Results 


These were their findings: 


S student stood four points higher than the C students in average grades. 
S students averaged 2.52, C students 2.48 (in a marking system where 4 stands 
for an “A” mark). 

In individual subjects, the S group surpassed the C group in every field 
except foreign languages. 

They won more academic honors (Phi Beta Kappa, honor rolls, etc.) By 
senior year 30% of the S students had won such honors, against 25% of C 
students. 

* The Study was financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, General Education Board 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The report is published in five volumes by 


Harper and Brothers under the title: “Adventure in American Education.” See also 
the review by A. M. Jordan in this issue, p. 334. 
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They had more “intellectual drive,” as measured by their activities and 
teachers’ ratings. 

They were more often judged to be precise, systematic and objective in their 
thinking. 

They had clearer ideas about the purpose of their education. 

They were more resourceful in meeting practical problems. 

They went in for more activities in art, music and dramatics, appreciated 
concerts and the theatre more, went to more dances, did more reading and 
writing. 

They joined clubs and were elected to fraternities more often, took part in 
more extracurricular activities, were elected to more student offices and in 
general won more campus honors. By senior year 50% of the S students had 
won such honors, against 44% of C students. 

They took a keener interest in the news and world affairs. 

They were more careful in choosing a career (i.e., they knew more about 
job requirements and appraised their own abilities more conscientiously). 

The only fields in which they were less active than C students were varsity 
athletics (although they took part in more informal sports), debating, campus 
religious organizations and social service (charitable) work. 

In other aspects of college life there was little or no difference between 
S and C students. S students did as much worrying, had as many personal 
problems, made friends as easily, planned their time as well. 


While in some of these comparisons, particularly in college 
grades, the differences were small, they were so consistent, for 
almost every class, that the judges concluded the differences were 
statistically significant. They said: 

“It is quite obvious from these data that the go Schools gradu- 
ates, as a group, have done a somewhat better job than the Com- 
parison group, whether success is judged by college standards, by 
the students’ contemporaries or by the individual students.” 

Some of the go schools were much more progressive than others; 
a few had departed only slightly from traditional methods. So the 
college judges made a special study of graduates of the six most 
progressive schools. This test produced the most startling results 
in the survey. For it was found that these students had a greater 
margin of superiority over their ““matchees” than the students from 
the go schools as a whole. 

In college grades, for example, graduates of the six most pro- 
gressive schools averaged 2.72, against 2.60 for their comparison 
group. This superiority, 12 points, was three times as great as the 
general superiority of the whole go schools group (ji.e., 2.52 against 
2.48). In all other qualities (intellectual drive, thinking ability, 
extracurricular activities, etc.) the most progressive group likewise 
had the best records. 
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Recommendations 


The following are excerpts from the Commission’s conclusions: 

“The assumption that preparation for the liberal arts college 
depends upon the study of certain prescribed subjects in the secon- 
dary school is no longer tenable. The results of this Study disprove 
it. Success in college depends upon something else. 

“Until the purposes of general education in the liberal arts 
colleges are clearly defined and plainly stated, subject and unit 
prescriptions and entrance examinations that prescribe the content 
or organization of the secondary school curriculum should be dis- 
continued. 

“The knowledge, skills, habits and qualities of mind and charac- 
ter essential as preparation for college work should be ascertained 
by colleges and schools co-operatively. 

“A plan of admission should be adopted which provides the 
college with needed information concerning candidates, but which 
does not prescribe the content or organization of the secondary 
school curriculum. 

“For this purpose, evidence from such sources as the following 
would provide ample data: 

1. Description of students, indicating qualities of character, habits of work, 
personality and social adjustment. 

2. Such standardized tests as are applicable to the school’s work. 

3. Other types of tests . . . such as those prepared by the evaluation 
staff of this Study. 

4. Scholastic aptitude tests. 

5- Records of achievement in examinations that do not presuppose a par- 


ticular pattern of content. An example is the Comprehensive English Exami- 
nation of the College Examination Board.” 


How the Study Came About 


The Eight-Year Study was born at a convention of 200 high- 
school principals and teachers in Washington in 1930. They were 
dismayed at the poor job being done by American junior and 
senior high schools, in which were enrolled 10,000,000 boys and 
girls, about 70% of the nation’s adolescents. The schools, they 
agreed, had no clear-cut purposes. “Most high-school graduates 
were not competent in the use of the English language,” high-school 
subjects had become dry and lifeless, the school seldom “set their 
students on fire” intellectually, and they “failed to give students a 
sincere appreciation of their heritage as American citizens,” or to 
arouse in them “enthusiasm and devotion” to American democratic 
ideals. 
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The result of this meeting was the formation of the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College. The Commission believed 
that one of the biggest obstacles to high-school reform was college 
entrance requirements, which tied the high schools hand and foot 
by prescribing the subjects they had to teach and the length of 
time to be devoted to each subject. Although they knew that this 
system was not meeting the needs of their students, of whom five 
out of six did not go to college, the high schools dared not give up 
their traditional curricula because they were measured by their 
success in getting students into college. 

So the Commission appealed to the nation’s colleges to clear the 
way for an experiment by admitting graduates of certain schools on 
their principals’ recommendation, instead of by means of credits 
and examination. Most of the leading colleges agreed to do so. 
Then the Commission chose the go schools, not all of which were 
progressive to start with. They ranged from rich private prepara- 
tory schools to public high schools in poor city districts. The go 
schools got a green light to try new plans, the only proviso being 
that they should equip their students to do college work. 


What Progressive Education Is Not 


The Commission found that many of the common criticisms of 
progressive education were misconceptions which experience in 
these 30 schools disproved. 

One of them is that progressive education is “soft” education. 
Actually, teachers in the go schools did more planning and gave 
their students more individual guidance than those in traditional 
schools. Their students worked harder and were better able to 
cope with difficult problems than their contemporaries. 

Another is that progressive schools neglect subject matter, that 
is, the great cultural heritage of mankind. The graduates of the 
go schools were better informed on a greater variety of subjects than 
their matchees. The go schools themselves laid down these prime 
objectives: 

“First, every student should achieve competence in the essential 
skills of communication—reading, writing, oral expression—and in 
the use of quantitative concepts and symbols. 

“Second, inert subject matter should give way to content that is 
alive and pertinent to the concerns of youth and modern civiliza- 
tion.” 

The Commission’s own college staff started out with the belief 
that some of these criticisms of progressive education might be justi- 
fied, but results of their tests changed this belief. On one occasion 
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a member of the Commission’s staff asked a professor for a report 
on five students in his class. The professor, who was “allergic” 
to progressive education, “launched at once on a tirade about their 
poor performance which (he said) was ‘the natural result of their 
progressive high-school training.’ 

“According to him, they never learned to read, couldn’t write, 
couldn’t spell, were always talking out of turn, couldn’t concentrate, 
didn’t know what work was, were always turning work in late if 
at all and in general had no discipline.” 

When the professor paused for breath, the Commission’s investi- 
gator told him that these were not progressive students; all five 
were from traditional schools, members of the “Comparison Group” 
in the study. 


Foreign Languages in War-Time and After 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean of the School of Education 
University of California at Los Angeles* 


ODAY, as never before, the importance of a working knowl- 
‘_e of foreign languages is self-evident. This is no time to 
discontinue the study of German and Italian in our public schools. 
This is the time to inaugurate programs of language study of 
Japanese, Chinese, Russian, and Portuguese. 

In view of these facts, there are certain implications for the 
teaching of foreign languages: 

1. We should begin the study of foreign languages earlier in the 
life of those children who are to attempt seriously to master alien 
tongues. It seems ridiculous to expect any great accomplishment 
to occur if the beginnings are as late as the senior high school. 

2. There should be a continuity of language-teaching over a 
longer period for all who study a language. Let there be study of 
German or Russian or Portuguese, without appreciable break, from 
the first year of junior high school through senior high school 
and through College. 


g. There should be greater concentration on the language 
taught. The brief courses usually given are entirely inadequate. 
One language thoroughly learned is better than two ineptly learned. 
If there be time and desire, the learner may be encouraged to 
begin a second language, but there should be no lowering of stand- 
ards of facility and understanding. We should aim constantly 
toward competence rather than shoddy achievement. 


* Reprinted from the Modern Language Forum. 
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4. There should be more emphasis on power to speak, read, 
and write the language and less on the units of credit earned. We 
should be concerned primarily with whether or not the individual 
is gaining power in a language not his own, and only incidentally 
in the conditions under which the power is gained. 

5. There is tragic need for skilled and cultured teachers. One 
should have superlative facility and felicity in the spoken and 
written language which he essays to teach. He should have actual 
experience in and maintain contact with the country where the 
language is spoken. 


I Believe — 


1. That we must win the war. If we lose it, democratic ideals 
sink perhaps forever, but if we win it, victory alone is no guarantee 
that we will achieve democracy. 

2. That we betray democratic ideals if we do not train for 
democratic living while we train for war. 

3. That the military defeat of the axis powers is not necessarily 
the ideological defeat of Fascism and National Socialism. 

4. That the struggle against totalitarian ideas will begin in 
earnest after we have won the war. 

5. That this struggle will be for the minds of Americans. 

6. That to train 13 million citizens for military service without 
telling them what the fight is about is to lay the basis for future 
attacks upon democratic procedures. 

7. That to train 13,000,000 citizens for the brutal existence of 
war and then without any training expect them to “love their 
neighbors” is ignorance. 

8. That the schools of America must keep alive the awareness of 
democratic ideas and train to the best of their ability in democratic 
living. 

g. That the schools of America must resist any and all attempts 
to eliminate all but purely technical courses—recognizing that the 
“know why” is as important as the “know how.” 

10. That education for war may at times be necessary—that 
it is not, however, education for democratic living, and therefore a 
militarist philosophy of education is not necessarily a sound philos- 
ophy of education.—L. A. KaTrTsorF. 








Educational Experimentation in‘the 
New School* 


Cc. 0. ARNDT 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


KR 


JLLOWING a period of conference and planning between 
cima of the School of Education of Northwestern 
University and Evanston Township High School, the New School 
was launched in September of 1937 with an initial freshman class 
of 123 students. This class represented a cross-section of the total 
freshman class which entered Evanston Township High School in 
the fall of 1937. In subsequent years additional classes were ad- 
mitted to the end that with the establishment of a four-year pro- 
gram the total enrollment would approximate 240 students, or two 
classes of thirty students each from the freshman to the senior year. 
This objective was essentially attained. The principle of cross- 
section as well as such other physical conditions as class size and 
teaching load which obtain in the local public high school, have 
been maintained by the New School for the reason that the staff 
wished to be working in a total situation comparable in difficulty 
to that encountered by public high-school teachers. This decision 
was fortunate in that it served to allay the criticism so often, and 
justly, launched against experimental schools, namely, that the 
schools in question were working under unusually favorable condi- 
tions with reference to mental ability of students, size of classes, 
and equipment. 

The staff and financial resources available to the New School 
were insufficient to make possible a program of experimentation 
which would encompass the entire curriculum of the school. In 
view of this fact, the staff decided to center its attention upon core 
studies and general language, and to encourage experimental work 
in other fields on the part of staff members on the regular faculty 
of Evanston Township High School. 

Educational Leadership: From the spring of 1937 until March of 
1939 the New School was under the direction of Dr. Sam Everett. 
During these formative years of the School, faculty meetings were 
frequent and committee meetings were more frequent. Most staff 
members spent the summer of 1937 in making a survey of Evanston 


* For a more complete discussion of the New School experiment see a forthcoming 
book to be published by Harpers and Brothers, New York. The book, as yet without 
title, is a discussion of democracy in American Education. It uses the New School as a 
background. The authors are President E. O. Melby, University of Montana: C. M. 
MacConnell; and C. O. Arndt. 
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in an effort to locate important sources for subsequent study. Fre- 
quent meetings were held with parents, and effort was ever made 
not only to inform them of progress in the School, but to enlist 
their aid and advice as to ways of improving upon procedures. 

In March, 1939, the writer was made curriculum director of 
the New School, and Mr. C. M. MacConnell assumed the responsi- 
bility of executive officer. Both men worked in these capacities 
through the school year 1941-42. They acted as “playing man- 
agers,” both teaching core studies and other classes in the New 
School as well as assuming responsibility for the administration 
of the New School. 

Educational leadership in the New School did not operate 
through the traditional line and staff method of organization. All 
four staff members provided by the Northwestern School of Educa- 
tion, including the curriculum director, had full responsibility for 
a core studies class, as did the staff members provided by Evanston 
Township High School. The relationship which obtained was 
intimate, and necessarily so, because both administrators and teach- 
ers had full-time teaching responsibilities. All staff members were 
kept informed on the work and problems of their respective classes 
through discussion of work in staff meetings and continuous daily 
contact and mutual visitation of classes. An interchange of staff 
members from one core studies class to another was readily effected 
whenever the help of a teacher was needed. This use of different 
staff members by core teachers was most frequently found during 
planning periods. Every staff member was ready to move into 
another core studies class whenever he was able to enrich the study 
of a given problem by virtue of his peculiar background. The 
need and request for such help were made known during faculty 
meetings and informally during the lunch hour, or at other times 
during the school day. 

During the last three and a half years, faculty meetings were 
held regularly always for the purpose of centering attention upon 
the curriculum. In addition to these regular faculty meetings, fre- 
quent meetings were held between core teachers and other avail- 
able resource teachers, as well as parents. As stated above, oppor- 
tunity was given for inter-core visitation, and parents were urged 
to attend classes and offer aid wherever possible. Moreover, faculty 
members of the Northwestern School of Education helped with 
work in evaluation as well as with other curriculum problems. 
Similar help was afforded by teachers and administrators of Evan- 
ston Township High School. 

As already indicated, the parents of the New School were con- 
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sidered a vital part of the School from the very beginning. They 
acted not merely as “fund raisers,” but as active consultants. 
Through frequent class visits, through study groups, through teach- 
ers’ and students’ reports they were kept informed with reference 
to the work of the school. They helped the busy teachers in many 
other ways, for example, in planning and carrying out school par- 
ties, trips, and excursions. Without the active and intelligent 
support of the parents, it is doubtful whether the New School would 
have been able to work out the many problems which it encountered 
during the first five years of its life. 

Purposes of Core Studies and Their Implementation: The pur- 
poses of core studies, which represent the heart of the program of 
the New School, are derived from the democratic tradition. Trans- 
lated into functional terms these purposes are designed to lend 
direction toward making the life of students, teachers, and parents 
richer and more meaningful in the democracy in which they live. 
Thus, by individual and group effort, students learn how to de- 
termine, analyze, and work out their personal and social problems. 
To this end effort is made and adequate time is allowed for de- 
termining the problems upon which a given class is to work. It 
is assumed that every member of the group is educable and has a 
contribution to make to the welfare of the group. The thinking 
of all is enlisted in planning the experiences in which the class 
shall engage. Execution of plans is again the responsibility of every 
member of the group. There are jobs for everyone, some more 
difficult than others. The manner in which responsibilities are 
carried out is subject to the judgment of the class. Constructive 
criticism is given in order that every student will grow in his ability 
to contribute to the common welfare. Stress is placed upon critical 
analysis of all work done by every member of the group, including 
the teacher. Responsibilities are thus assumed by the individual 
toward the group with which he is associated. His success or 
failure is judged by the same group. 





To illustrate the above, let us follow a group of 28 seniors who 
met in the fall of 1940 to plan their work for the first two or three 
months. The first several weeks of the fall semester were spent 
in an effort to determine what the class should study, and how this 
study should be organized. Time was afforded every student to 
express himself fully and help to work out a plan of action. Some 
students wished to study history, others contemporary social prob- 
lems, a third group wished to work more definitely with reading 
and writing problems. After careful discussion and planning it was 
decided to study: The Problems of Youth in the goth Century. 
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This general over-all title covered such problems as: How to Choose 
a Vocation, How Can Youth of Various Racial and Minority 
Groups Get Along Together, What Are the Leading Issues in the 
Presidential Election of 1940. The procedure followed was simply 
this: groups of students in the class decided upon the problem to 
which they would give major attention during the period under 
review with the understanding that their study would eventuate 
in a report to the class. This report might be given by an indi- 
vidual or by a group or both, the exact procedure depending upon 
further study of the problem by the group in question. The teacher 
in charge of the class met with each group at various times to 
help with suggestions and criticisms. Moreover, each group secured 
assistance from other staff members of the New School of Evanston 
Township High School and the School of Education. Parents and 
other resource people in the community were likewise consulted. 
The results of the study of the various groups were given to the class 
in a variety of ways, effort being made to present, as effectively as 
possible, the results of the research which was undertaken. 

In order to assure an intelligent participation in discussion sub- 
sequent to the various reports as well as to assure a deeper under- 
standing of the various problems studied, each group placed from 
five to ten reference books which they had found most helpful on a 
reserve shelf in the library ten days before the report in question 
was given. Students were urged to read as many of these references 
as possible. Most students read these references regularly, though 
some failed to take advantage of this opportunity. 

General Language: Experimental work in General Language 
has been carried on in the New School almost from the beginning. 
It was initiated at the request of students who were desirous of 
knowing whether they should take up the study of a foreign lan- 
guage, and if so, which language would best meet their purposes. 
Both content and procedure were modified from year to year as class 
membership changed, and as new groups of students planned new 
attacks upon the problems of language. 

The work done during the school year 1941-42 emerged about 
as follows: The class decided to center attention upon the prob- 
lem of how our language came to be what it now is. We found 
that it is by no means uniform throughout the country. Apparent 
differences in pronunciation and word usage were noted for the 
South, East, Middle West, and even within various sections of large 
metropolitan areas. These language differences were illustrated by 
calling upon students and parents who were formerly residents of 
these parts of the country and also through use of recordings se- 
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cured through the Linguaphone Institute, New York City. Such 
unique American languages as Pennsylvania Dutch and Quebec 
Canadian were discussed and studied. It was noted, moreover, that 
unique words and expressions were developed by people engaged 
in various callings and professions. For example, a parent doctor 
was invited to the class to discuss problems of health with the stu- 
dents through use of both the vernacular and professional terms. 
Little was understood of the latter until explanation was given. 
Various students subsequently made reports on the expressions 
used in restaurants, the Board of Trade, and in other institutions. 
Interest was shown also in Basic English and in the means of 
expression used by the blind and deaf. 

After this initial experience with the American language the 
class studied English as it is now spoken in England and, subse- 
quently, through use of the King James Version of the Bible differ- 
ences in speech as compared with the sixteenth century were noted. 
As the class moved still farther back in the history of the English 
language, it was found that the language we now employ no longer 
affords a means of communication. Recordings of the Canterbury 
Tales and Beowolf in turn were to them a foreign language. 

The relationship between English and the Indo-European lan- 
guage was studied and proved highly interesting to the class. The 
influences of Latin, French, and other languages upon the evolution 
of the English language were studied in such a way as to tie up 
historical and cultural relations between these countries. These 
relations are reflected in the language, it was found, and thus stu- 
dents learned to know language from a new angle. If a given his- 
torical period is externalized through uniqueness of style in the 
field of architecture, paintings, and sculpture, the same is true of 
language. 

Some opportunity was given the class to work in a foreign 
language other than English. This was done at student request and 
was carried on for about two months toward the close of the second 
semester. The approach used was that of direct conversation and 
reading. A very large percentage of students subsequently took up 
the study of a foreign language in their sophomore year. 

Evaluation: The testing program of the New School included 
the use of the Wrightstone Social Studies Ability Test, the PEA 
Interpretation of Data and Application of Principles in Social 
Studies tests. During the last three years students of the New 
School also took the Standardized Iowa English tests which were 
given by the English Department of Evanston Township High 
School to all students of the school. 
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The tests reveal that New School students grew significantly 
with respect to social sensitivity and ability to work out individual 
and group problems. Weakness was revealed with respect to ability 
to generalize, though growth here also was significant for the period 
of time actually spent by students in the New School. With respect 
to English usage, tests showed New School students to be slightly 
superior while they were somewhat below the norm in mechanical 
skills. 

During the last year Mr. MacConnell has made a very careful 
follow-up study of New School students both in college and busi- 
ness situations. In reference to work done by our students in col- 
lege he says: “The average, median, and mode of marks earned 
by college students falls normally on the “C” level. As we might 
have expected, a large number of the marks returned were “C” 
(36.3%). Our normal expectancy would have been that the re- 
maining 63.7 per cent of the marks would have been distributed 
with about half above and half below “C.” In short, there would 
have been a little over go per cent “A’s” and “B’s” and approxi- 
mately the same per cent of “D’s,” “E’s,” and “F's.” As a matter 
of fact, only 20.1 per cent of the marks were below “C” while 
twice this number, 42 per cent were “A’s” and “B's.” Ten out of 
fifty-eight graduates had conditions or failures. Six out of fifty- 
eight had one or more failures. Only two had two failures.” Good 
success was reported by employers of New School students who 
liked particularly “their ability to get along with people.” 

In conclusion it would appear appropriate to quote an excerpt 
from Superintendent Francis L. Bacon’s Annual Report of Evans- 
ton Township High School. Mr. Bacon says regarding the New 
School: 

“Five years ago the School of Education of Northwestern University and the 
High School entered a cooperative plan in the development and experimenta- 
tion of modern theories and practices in secondary education. That the effort 
might receive the best opportunity to achieve significant results, a special unit 
was set up within the Evanston Township High School. This school within a 
school came to be known as The New School. 

“As to the success or status of the venture, several reports have been given 
from time to time. A rather complete summary of the first four years was 
presented by Mr. MacConnell in the Annual Report of the Evanston Township 
High School for 1941. Of many commendatory items the unqualified enthusiasm 
and satisfaction expressed by the parents of the New School pupils would 
appear to be especially noteworthy. The school also attracted much attention 
from educators and teachers from far and near. More than one thousand 
visitors came to see the school during the past year. 

“There has been prepared a rather exhaustive tabulation of the results of the 
New School education as obtained from a survey carried through much of the 
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current year. The survey includes returns from the first graduating class, from 
the parents, from the graduates in college, from the college instructors, from 
the graduates in employment or special vocational schools, and from the em- 
ployers of New School graduates. 

“Early in 1942, as the war brought many pronounced difficulties to the 
University, it became apparent that there must be drastic financial curtailment. 
Some time later the President of the University affirmed that because of financial 
stringency it had become necessary for the University to withdraw its support 
of the New School. This involved the removal of four part-time teachers, 
including the Director, C. O. Arndt. 

“Acting Dean Monroe Hughes of the School of Education has submitted a 
strongly favorable estimate of the accomplishments of the enterprise. He con- 
cludes: ‘Generally speaking, I believe that the New School has contributed to 
the cause of secondary education and that a unit organized along these lines 
could, with the advantage of the experience already gained over the past five 
years, make an even greater contribution in the future.’ 

“The parents of the New School pupils have been especially concerned that 
the type of educational opportunity offered by the New School be maintained. 
Following a number of conferences it seemed that there was adequate evidence 
in support of offering the New School organization and content as simply one 
of the several curriculums of the school. 

“For many years the school has carried a number of differentiated group- 
ings of courses in order that the known differences in pupil interests, capacities, 
and needs might be more suitably met. Such provision has become universally 
accepted in American secondary education. Therefore, as the school has grown, 
as more has been learned about individual interests, as more parents have 
become vitally concerned in the education of their children, there have come 
extensions in curriculum offerings. The New School would seem to have now 


taken its place as one of these extensions. . . . 


Recent Changes in the Curricula of Schools 


“Another important change in the schools since the war of 
1917-18 has been the broadening of curricula. More attention is 
given to fine and industrial arts, music (instrumental and vocal, 
individual and group), household arts, costume design and home 
decoration, corrective exercise, recreation, speech, dramatics, recre- 
ation with emphasis on the kinds that persist after school, health 
(mental as well as physical) , and leisure-time activities. 

“An increasing number of schools and school systems have re- 
vised their curricula from the older forms centered around subject- 
matter areas, such as English, history, mathematics, and science, to 
newer forms intended to meet more directly the “life needs” of the 
students.” —E. S. EvenpEN, “Teacher Education in a Democracy at 
War.” Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1942. 
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HROUGH the cooperation of the College of Education, the 
"hte of Architecture and Allied Arts, the College of Engi- 
neering and Assisting Public Schools and with the assistance of 
grants-in-aid from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., the Uni- 
versity of Florida has undertaken an experiment in applied eco- 
nomics. The object of this experiment is to discover: First, whether 
school instruction in concepts and methods of improving housing 
conditions will actually improve housing conditions in the com- 
munity, and second, to measure quantitatively the extent of such 
change, if any. Emphasis is placed primarily on the improvement 
of housing conditions with the lower-income group of the white 
population. The experiment is administered and directed by the 
University through an Operating Committee of the Project. The 
State Department of Education has approved the Project and assists 
in its development. Funds for the Project, furnished through 
grants-in-aid by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., are limited 
to the preparation of instructional materials and plans for use in 
the Assisting Schools and are not available for expenditure in 
the communities. 

Housing—adequate and proper—is undoubtedly a problem we 
face now and in the postwar world. For the school population to 
learn about housing and its possibilities is to furnish information 
sufficient to help the citizens of tomorrow adequately and properly 
shelter themselves. This kind of school experience is vital in a 
functional school program. Community-minded schools of today 
are seeing that such experiences are provided. These materials of 
the University of Florida Project in Applied Economics are a step 
forward toward effective housing instruction and thus to better 
housed communities. 

It is recognized that the Project is a long-time Project. Atti- 
tudes and habits of communities concerning housing and thus 
housing conditions cannot be changed in a brief time. The prob- 
lem is twofold: (1) knowledge must be available concerning hous- 
ing materials and means of improvement and (2) families must feel 
willing and ready to make use of this knowledge. It is the respon- 
sibility of the school to furnish pupils with this knowledge and 
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develop attitudes that will make the use of this knowledge a neces- 
sity for satisfactory housing. The Project, as organized at the Uni- 
versity, seeks to make available for the teachers in the Assisting 
Schools the knowledge now known conceraing housing, to assist 
them in making the teaching of housing effective and to try and 
discover housing materials that will be more economical and effec- 
tive than are now known. 

From time to time, progress reports and significant statements 
concerning the Project will be furnished all interested educators and 
laymen. Inquiries concerning all phases of the Project are wel- 
comed. Since the beginning a number of publications has been 
issued for the purpose of furthering the Project. Subject to certain 
necessary limitations, these publications are available upon request 
if accompanied by the requisite funds or purchase order. It is a 
policy that funds for the Project will be devoted to the object of the 
experiment and not diverted to furnish enough printed material 
for a wide free distribution. Thus, a charge is made for the greater 
part of the publications sufficient only to cover the cost of publica- 
tion in order to conserve funds for assisting teachers in improving 
housing conditions. Inquiries and requests for publications should 
be addressed to the Operating Committee of the Sloan Project in 
Applied Economics, Room 317, P. K. Yonge Building, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

A list of materials now available for schools and communities 
on housing and improving housing conditions follows: Other ma- 
terials are being prepared. 














Date of 
Publi- 
Title of the Publication Author Grade Level cation Price 
Busy Betty Ida Perry and 
Gertrude Sapp Pre-Primer 1942 45 
Happy Hel per s..ccccmcenemnmnnnenenenertrude Sapp Primer 1942 50 
A Garden is Fun Ida Perry First Reader 1942 45 
Elise Rodgers and 
Violet Ward Grade Two 1942 45 
Jack Rabbit Lawrence C. Davis Primary Grades 1942 35 
Building @ HOUSC ccm esther Howard and 
Ethel Johnson Grade Six 1942 35 
Better Rural YArAdS.ccmenmsnmnnnn FOWe! Harper, 
Fred Raborn and 
Jack Wilkinson Grade Nine 1942 35 
Johnny Makes a Come Back....Charles M. Burnson Intermediate 
Grades 1942 .20 


A Tragedy at Willow Marsh....Charles M. Burnson Intermediate 
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Grades 1942 20 
Some Construction Activities.....Orlo M. Shultz All Grades 1942 50 
Low-Cost Homes for Florida....Paul P. Hart Secondary 

School 1941 50 


A Report of the First Phase 

of the Measurement Pro- 

gram of the Project: 

Evaluating Rural 
ene Dr. Charles I. Mosiei 1942 50 

Quantity Discounts as follows: 

10 or more of same item 10% 

25 or more of same item 20% 
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HE MOST meaningful, rapid, and satisfactory learning takes 

place when the individual sees that what is being learned is 
significant for him, is forwarding his aims, is helping him approach 
a goal which seems to him consequential. Under such conditions 
an individual is said to be well motivated and is interested in his 
work. Interest is close to the problem of motivation which has so 
much to do with the direction and release of energy. Professor 
Woodworth defines a motive as “a State or set of an individual 
which disposes him for certain behavior and for seeking certain 
goals,” while Dewey thinks of motive as “a wholehearted identifi- 
cation of oneself with a goal or activity.” 

Now this identification of oneself with a goal or activity may be 
brought about either through some external pressure outside of the 
activity or it may arise out of the very activity itself. The external 
pressures may come through praise and blame, rewards and pun- 
ishments, or through records of work. School marks, rivalries, 
prizes, promotions, praise or blame are samples of external pres- 
sures sometimes called extrinsic. They may be very potent, as 
Symonds and Chase found when they showed that improvement in 
writing composition was greatly facilitated by furnishing students 
test records from day to day. Their only excuse for being is that 
even trumped-up interest may lead to the more genuine kind. This 
more genuine kind is self-running, it grows out of the joy which 
comes from the activity itself. Intrinsic interests lead to amateurs 
in athletics, lovers of sport, lovers of literature, inquiring minds— 
states of mind which are self-motivating, self-running. 

It is these latter considerations which are themselves motivating 
influences among those of us who year after year canvass inventories 
and take censuses of children’s readings. We hope to find materials 
—books, magazines, newspapers—which are enjoyed in themselves, 
which somehow fulfill habit patterns already started or in some 
other mysterious way are attractive. 

The present paper attempts to review several research articles 
and books which have appeared in the five-year period 1935-1939. 
No article or book has been considered whose findings were not 


* Based on material presented to the American Educational Research Association, 
Atlantic City, in the Winter of 1941. 
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based on censuses or records of the children themselves. Not all of 
the articles or books of this nature have been canvassed but I be- 
lieve that in the twenty odd books and articles going into the body 
of this paper definite trends appear. 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The investigators of the problem of children’s interests in read- 
ing have used a variety of procedures. The most common proce- 
dure is to ask children to keep a record of their readings during a 
month or so, and then to check those they like very much. A varia- 
tion of this procedure is to submit to each child a list of books 
which are known by previous investigations to be interesting and to 
get the children to check the ones they like very much. One in- 
vestigator asked the children to write a letter to a friend telling him 
or her about a very interesting book recently read. Many investiga- 
tors (Lazar, for example) have attempted to gather important back- 
ground items such as (1) number of books in the home, (2) the 
proportion of the number of rooms in a house to the number of 
persons occupying those rooms—in short, the socio-economic level 
of each of the pupils. Along with these data intelligence quotients 
have been computed. Through such procedures it has been hoped 
to find the conditions under which certain reading interests de- 
velop. One rather ingenious device was arrived at which eliminated 
the inequalities of library and home facilities in reading. In this 
investigation (R. L. Thorndike) fictitious titles were supplied and 
the children were asked to encircle “yes” if they would like to read 
it, “no” if they wouldn’t, and “?” if they were uncertain or had 
no particular preference in either direction. Here is a sample: 


“Yes — No — ? Lonesome Laddy Finds a Friend. How a stray 
dog found a new master and showed his true love.” 

“Yes — No — ? Robert Peters on Patrol. The adventures of an 
Airplane Scout. What was the mystery plane that roared by at 
dawn?” 


RESULTS 
Three questions are partially answered in the consideration of 
these results. (I) What is the relation between intelligence and 
reading interests? (II) What is the difference between the reading 
interests of boys and girls? (III) What phases of these books and 


magazines do children especially like? These will be taken up 
seriatim. 
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I. INTELLIGENCE AND READING INTERESTS 


Two studies (Hackett and Lazar) each with substantial num- 
bers of subjects and covering the same grades (IV to VI) bear on 
the reading interests of dull children. In Hackett’s investigation 
backwardness was determined by teachers’ estimates, standing in 
achievement tests and by whatever other criteria are ordinarily used 
to decide upon the membership in a z-section class. In Lazar's 
study dullness was determined by low standing on the Stanford- 
Binet. In general, dull children read much less than average or 
bright children and they read simpler books. For example, Little 
Black Sambo was most popular in Grades IV, V, and VI. It ought 
also to be stated that Tarzan and Robinson Crusoe were also pop- 
ular. In Lazar’s study certain very definite facts emerged. I quote, 
“Compared with bright boys, more than three times as many dull 
boys liked fairy tales; more than four times as many liked stories 
of home and school life; and more than twice as many liked poetry.” 
Detective and mystery stories were also more popular with the dull; 
while only 19 per cent of the dull boys mentioned science. Perhaps 
the best way to bring out the interests of the dull is to contrast 
them with the bright. 


In contrast with the 19 per cent of the dull who reported that 
they liked books on science, 50 per cent of the bright indicated their 
liking for this topic. Bright boys like books of adventure (33 per 
cent) much better than dull ones (10 per cent). Dull boys, though, 
like mystery (31 per cent) better than bright ones (20 per cent). 
With girls 38 per cent of the dull girls and 14 per cent of the bright 
ones vote for fairy tales. Bright girls, too, like adventure (21 per 
cent) while dull ones do not (8 per cent). Among magazines bright 
boys ranked first those of science and invention (37 per cent) while 
dull ones placed detective and mystery magazines first (28 per cent) . 
Eighty-six per cent of the dull like the comics in newspapers while 
73 per cent of the bright vote for this section. About 13 per cent of 
the bright liked the news in the newspapers while a very small num- 
ber (less than 5 per cent) of the dull liked it. One may summarize 
the treatment of the reading interests of dull children in Grades IV, 
V, and VI: they read less than the average or bright. Their read- 
ing is of a simpler type. Eleven-year-old children like fairy tales 
which on the average reach a peak at 8 years. They have little 
interest in stories about science and invention and care very little 
about the news purveyed in the daily paper. Nor are they as much 
interested in adventure as are the bright. The fact that they per- 
sist in liking fairy tales and mystery stories may indicate a sort of 
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compensation for difficulties they experience in meeting life’s situa- 
tions. 


II. DIFFERENCES IN INTERESTS BETWEEN Boys AND GIRLS 


Substantial differences in interests in reading appear between 
boys and girls. In this paper, the records of children’s interests will 
be those secured from Grade IV and above. 


A. Grades IV to VI 


During Grades IV to VI boys are interested in books of mystery 
and adventure with detective stories running a close third. In mag- 
azines, too, detective and mystery stories lead all the rest. Already 
at this time boys interests are caught and held by magazines of sci- 
ence and invention. More than 50 per ceni of the bright pupils and 
19 per cent of the dull ones place science and invention almost at 
the top. Children’s magazines such as the American Boy and Popu- 
lar Science rank third in interest. More than 85 per cent of the boys 
at this age read and like the comics in the newspapers. About 22 
per cent say they read the sports page and 4 per cent like stories 
of crime. Such books as Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, and Camp 
Danny are typical. Girls, on the other hand, place mystery stories, 
fairy tales and adventure at the top. Such books as Little Women, 
Little Lame Prince, Merry Lips, Peggy of Old Annapolis, and Re- 
becca of Sunny-Brook Farm are typical. Even at this age girls are 
beginning to read the general story magazines, those of the movie 
and theater, along with detective and mystery magazines. They 
agree with their brothers in liking the comics in newspapers but 
say they read the news and enjoy especially the crossword puzzles. 
Series books, though, are by far the most popular with both boys 
and girls. The most popular series with boys are (1) Tarzan series, 
(2) Tom Swift series, (3) Boy Allies series, (4) Tom Sawyer, (5) 
Don Sturdy series, (6) Bomba series, and (7) Hardy Boy series; 
while girls like best: (1) Bobbsey Twins series, (2) Nancy Drew 
series, (3) Little Women, (4) Alice in Wonderland, (5) Pinocchio, 
(6) Tom Sawyer, and (7) Honey Bunch series. Boys showed prac- 
tically no interest in girls books whereas girls showed considerable 
interest in boys books as well as in their own. For example, Bobb- 
sey Twins was read by 159 girls and by 3 boys, while Tom Sawyer 
was read by 67 girls and 79 boys. The Tarzan series, however, was 
read by only 14 girls and 188 boys. 


B. The Junior High-School Level 


Typical of the findings of the several studies covering this pe- 
riod is that of Miss Malchow. She found that boys of this age liked 
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stories of animals best. The Call of the Wild and Smoky are typical 
books. Boys liked such episodes as caging a cat, taming a horse, a 
wolf dog’s returning to his pack, or a boy’s becoming acquainted 
with wild animals in a forest. Stories that portrayed a variety and 
number of adventures. Typical of this group are: Tow Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, Texas Scouts, Kidnapped, Lone Star Ranger, 
Tarzan, Treasure Island, and Tom Swift. The third group con- 
tained stories of boys and girls who find themselves in mischief and 
trouble such as Tom Sawyer and Penrod and Sam. A fourth group 
were stories which introduce new people, places, and customs such 
as Just David, Lance of Kanana, and some of those already men- 
tioned. There were other stories, too, about war and fighting, about 
real boys, and about humorous pranks and predicaments, which 
were found interesting. Representing these exciting experiences 
are: Treasure Island, Tarzan, With Indians in the Rockies, Riders 
of the Purple Sage, Call of the Wild, and Lone Star Ranger. Boys 
liked the cleverness to outwit or get by others. Their heroes must 
have the ability to fight and ambition to get ahead. Even when 
boys were given fictitious titles by Thorndike and Henry they 
placed highest: Boy Rangers in the Great Smokies, Life Among the 
Headhunters, Cruise of the Bobcat, What Makes It Run, and With 
Byrd at the South Pole. Boys liked stories if centering in boys but 
not if centering in girls. Boys liked, too, stories of science and in- 
vention as represented by such magazines as Popular Mechanics, 
and Popular Science Monthly, slapstick humor and humor which is 
based on absurdity. 


GIRLS 


In the article of Miss Malchow referred to above is a corre- 
sponding analysis of girls’ interests. Girls of this age like stories of 
mystery. Such books as The Boarded-Up House, Secret Garden, Fu 
Manchu Stories, and Sherlock Holmes fill the bill. Stories of home 
life and family also rank high, as represented by Little Women and 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. They also prefer stories of every- 
day life and affairs that are true to life. Fourth, stories that have a 
variety and number of adventures are interesting to them as they 
are to boys. But they enjoy having their adventures in books such 
as Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm and Secret Garden. Girls resemble 
boys in liking to read of boys and girls who find themselves in mis- 
chief and trouble. Furthermore stories of new places and customs, 
of humorous predicaments and of accounts of poor downtrodden 
people are liked. Girls admire heroes who are successful in small 
rivalries and in winning social approval. 
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When Thorndike and Henry presented a girl with ten fictitious 
titles she voted far more for romantic titles than boys did. She 
would like to read Her Night of Love, Cupid Takes a Holiday, 
Mtry Mitchell’s Sweatheart, from two to three times as frequently 
as boys of her own age. It was clear also that girls liked absurdity 
and slapstick humor a little less and satire and whimsey a little 
more than boys. 


C. Senior High School 


Boys. There is a very definite shift in interest to sports during 
the last three years of high school. Magazines of sport, and the 
sports pages in newspapers, and such books as What Price Football 
occupy a great deal of the high-school boy’s leisure time. Along 
with this interest in sports is that in magazines and books con- 
cerned with science and invention. From 18 to 25, per cent of boys 
always put down Popular Mechanics and Popular Science Monthly. 
Stories and magazines of mystery and adventure rank third in in- 
terest. Captain Blood is still popular. Sometimes adventure is in 
the nature of detective stories. Mystery stories such as Dracula and 
sea stories such as Gloucester Man and Sea Hawk have their appeal. 
There is also a strong interest continuing in the American Boy and 
Boy’s Life. The love interest increases during the high-school year. 
A growing interest in A Farewell to Arms, Grand Hotel, theatrical 
magazines such as Footlights and Spotlights, and in such magazines 
as Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, and in movie and radio maga- 
zines is clearly indicative of this fact. Again, there is a small but 
decisive interest in humor. Many boys like such magazines as Judge 
and the New Yorker above all others and evince a liking for the 
comics in the newspapers and in jokes in general. Probably the 
most important interest appearing is that in current events and in 
public affairs. News summary magazines such as Readers Digest, 
Time and the now defunct Literary Digest always receive a consid- 
erable number of votes whenever censuses are taken of children’s 
interests. 

Girls. It seems to me that wherever and whenever investigations 
are made girls run truer to form than boys do. They can be de- 
pended upon not to like science and invention, and to like romantic 
fiction a great deal. They can also be depended upon to like only 
moderately books of adventure and to like greatly those magazines 
concerned with women’s arts. Five or six research articles go into 
the discussion of girls’ interests, but I believe I would have written 
the same thing had I not seen one of them. In fact, I have listed 
the same books and the same magazines on another occasion. Let 
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us take the composite findings of these articles about magazines that 
lead in interests: Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, McCalls, Woman’s Home Companion, Better Homes 
and Gardens, and Woman’s World. Household arts and romantic 
fiction lead all the rest. Add to these just listed Liberty, Colliers, 
American, Redbook, and True Story, and you have a list of maga- 
zines in which at least go per cent of high-school girls are truly 
interested. The same story is repeated with books. Romantic novels, 
novels of home and school and novels of adventure are far ahead 
in interest. The brighest girls like Cather’s Shadow on the Rock, 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga, Dreiser’s American Tragedy, and 
Buck’s Good Earth. The average show a little interest in Helen 
Keller’s A Story of My Life, and the Reader’s Digest. Perhaps we 
see here clearly displayed Das ewige Weibliche. 


III. CHiILpREN’s REPortTs AS TO WHy THEY LIKED 
Books AND MAGAZINES 


Some of our authors have asked the children to give in their 
own words the reasons they liked certain books rather than others. 
As children grow older they often reflect the reasons that adults 
give. But in the younger children we more nearly get an insight 
as to why they really like certain books and magazines. 

Lazar was one of those who questioned the children directly 
about their liking for books. These children reported of books they 
liked: “They have plenty of action, adventures, thrills.” “I like 
them because they are books of adventure, mystery, excitement, 
thrills, action, sport, outdoor life, and airplanes.” “A thrill every 
minute.” “Something always happens.” ‘“Dangerous—makes your 
heart beat fast.” “Hair-raising escapes.” “Lots of shooting and 
fighting.” Some report also that they like books that are full of 
mystery. Realism also makes its appeal. “So real you think you 
were there.” “I feel I was right in the story with them.” Suspense, 
too, is named by many. “It keeps you guessing.” “You wonder 
what will happen next.” “They keep you in suspense.” “You will 
sit on the edge of your chair.” Girls frequently like stories about 
children. “Curly Tops was so cute and dainty.” “Honey Bunch 
was sweet and good and never had to be scolded.” “I like them 
because they are about children like ourselves.” Other statements 
are: “It is funny because they are always getting into trouble.” “He 
does brave deeds.” “Cowboys have pep and action.” “I admire 
cowboys.” “I like them (books of sport) because I am a sport fan.” 

Some bright children, however, report concerning series books: 
“I found most of them impossible and not interesting” (said about 
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girls series) . “Some of them are so impossible that you are disgusted 
reading them (Bomba, Tom Swift). One twelve-year-old writes: 
“I recommend these books for children from g to 11 but most of 
them are too childish for me now and I would rather read a clas- 
sical book.” “So funny and thrilling you laugh your head off.” 

In addition to these reports of 10-, 11-, 12-year-old children a 
few statements from Malchow’s study at the junior high-school level 
will be given. Mischievous children in books are popular. “Anne 
does things carelessly just like me.” “Penrod was skillful in being 
a bad boy.” “I like Tom because he was the worst boy in town.” 
“TI liked Penrod because he, too, hated sissies.” These few state- 
ments are pitifully inadequate but are all that I could find. 
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Basic Science Education Series. Bertha M. Parker. Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, Evanston, Illinois, New York, San Francisco. Titles copyright 1942. 
Each 36 pp., 28c. Illustrated. 


The Way of Life Series. Edited by Eric Benner. Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois, New York, San Francisco. Titles copyright 1942. Each 
64 pp., 58c. Illustrated. 


Basic Social Education Series. Richarp W. BARDWELL, Editorial Director. Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, New York, San Francisco. Titles 
copyright 1942. For intermediate grades each 36 pp., 28c. Illustrated. 

One would like to reproduce the beautiful illustrations in these books, or 
in some way to show how attractive typographically and in every other way the 
books are. The best that can be done here, however, is to give the list with 
brief explanatory comments, and to add that these books and pamphlets, at 
their incredibly low cast, are musts for any school. 


W. C. R. 
Basic Science EDUCATION SERIES 


Toads and Frogs—Introduced by story of the bullfrog, followed by com- 
parison of toads and frogs, giving characteristics of each. Frog habitat, food, 
enemies, protection, et cetera. (Illus. in full color). 

Magnets—An interesting subject handled with kodachromes taken especially 
for this book. Types of magnets explained. Experiments included. 

Thermometers, Heat and Cold—General discussion of types of thermometers 
and their uses. Some background of early development of thermometers. 

Life Through the Ages—Material dealing with prehistoric animals. Covers 
the early forms of life as well as those of later periods. 

Heat—This Unitext discusses heat and its ways of traveling: by conduction, 
convection, radiation, et cetera. 

Earth’s Changing Surface—Text on rivers and how they change their 
courses; action of glaciers; caves, earthquakes, volcanoes, mountain building. 

Reptiles—Reptiles divided into four groups: alligators and crocodiles, lizards, 
turtles, and snakes. Discussion and illustration of each division. (Full color). 

Flowers, Fruits, Seeds—Simple discussion of how fruits develop on the tree; 
pictures of parts of the fruit and flower. Plant families discussed. (Full color). 

The Garden and Its Friends—Helps the child plan, plant, and care for his 
school garden. Suggests types of flowers and vegetables to plant. Illustrated in 
full color. 

THe Way oF Lire Series 


ralking Wires. George Oslin.—Young Jim Williams didn’t know what to 
expect when he got a job with the telegraph company, but he found that there 
was a lot more to it than handing a telegram to someone. One of our vital 
communications systems is here “laid out for inspection.” 

Warriors of the Sea. By Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr.—Shows what hap- 
pens to two young Annapolis graduates during their first few years of active 
service. Not an adventure story; a professional study of a career in the United 
States Navy. 
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Saddlebag Folk. James Watt Raine.—The hill folk of our eastern mountains 
are seldom as shown in the movies or on the radio. This is an account of 
what happens to people until recently shut off from the outside world. It 
shows also, that we can learn from them, as well as they from us. 

To the Colors. Colonel R. Ernest DuPuy.—An inside view of the United 
States Army as seen through the eyes of a young officer on his first assign- 
ment to active service. Illustrations explaining markings and insignia of uni- 
forms. 

Rolling Stones. Ralph Bennitt.—A career book about the civil engineer— 
about a profession that has its ups and downs; with emphasis on the man 
and his family rather than on technicalities of the profession. 

Talking Shadows. Ralph Jester.—Hollywood! But Hollywood from the in- 
side; from the point of view of people whose business it is to make movies; 
not at all like the Hollywood of the fan magazines. 

Captains of the Sky. Squadron Commander Albert H. Munday.—Saga of 
the military aviator: his qualifications, training, duty. 

Here Comes Tomorrow. Victor Schoffelmayer.—Opens the wide new field of 
synthetic materials, plastics, industrial materials made from ever-renewable 
farm crops. 

Keep ‘em Flying. Henry L. Williams.—Story of the aviation mechanic in the 
base plant of a modern airline; how the boys got their jobs, the many special- 
ized jobs available and personal qualification requirements. 

Quicksand. Mary Simkhovitch and Elizabeth Ogg.—Story of the slums: 
how they came about, how they breed disease and crime, what is being done 
about them. Intense human interest, scientific analysis, and a new view on 
the importance of housing in our national welfare. 

Timber. James Stevens.—Takes up the story of lumbering where Green 
Kingdom left off. Lively, practical information about careers in the woods and 
saw-mills. Excellent descriptions of modern lumbering methods. 

Island Gateway. Eric Bender.—At a time when we are defining Americanism 
and tracing our national heritage, this book tells of immigration: not in tables 
of figures, but in living, human stories of young people who have ceme to 
America in the past century. 


Basic SoctaL EpUCATION SERIES 


New Amsterdam Colonial Days. Marcelle Duffe.—Life in a New Amsterdam 
home in 1660. The typical activities of a Dutch family, and the ways of life 
in the early Dutch community. 

Down the Santa Fe Trail. Frances Cavanah.—An account of traders and 
adventurers on the famous southwest route. A vivid story of hardship and 
achievement. 

Buffalo Caller. Ann Nolan Clark.—The author, a text writer for the Indian 
Service, has written a thrilling story of the life of a Sioux tribe. 

Man’s Use of Plants and Animals. Virginia Cunningham.—An account of 
the many ways in which men are dependent upon plants and animals. 

On the Airways. Josephine Phillips—An account of commercial aviation 
today as told during a transcontinental flight from LaGuardia field to Bur- 
bank airport. 

The Story of Trade. Ethel Thompson Schoneman.—How trade began; trade 
in the ancient world; the influence of the Crusades; the relation of trade to 
travel and exploration; its influence on American history. 
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On the Oregon Trail. Gina Allen.—A story of the trek into the Northwest; 
outfitting the prairie schooner, organizing the caravan, obstacles and dangers 
en route, and the arrival in the Willamette Valley. 

Southern Colonial Days. Marcelle Duffe—Life on a Virginia plantation in 
1720. The work, the recreation, and the standard of living of a typical colonial 
family. 

Basic SOCIAL EDUCATION SERIES 


For Junior High School, each 48 pp., 32c. 


Our Inland Seas, the Great Lakes. Frank Bright and Janet Zimmermann.— 
How traffic on the great lakes developed and how it changes to meet new 
needs; the importance of lake commerce. 

Trade and Commerce. Frederick V. Waugh.—How trade was developed; the 
effect of specialization; how prices are determined; trade regulation; the im- 
portance of international trade. 

America’s Oil. Russell Cumley.—The development of oil production, the 
part oil plays in American life, decreasing oil reserves, and the need for con- 
servation of oil. 

Money and Banks. Margaret Thomson.—A description of money as a tool; 
what is meant by the gold standard, and the relation of money to prices; 
banking and bank credits; and the kinds of banks-and their purposes. 

Planning Cities. Fred Crane.—Why cities need planning. Basic suggestions 
for planning. 

Wise Consumer. Ruth Barry.—Our interests as consumers; the follies of over- 
consumption and under-consumption; the principles of balanced spending; 
our obligations as consumers. 

The Newspaper in American Life. Walter A. Wittich—The beginning and 
growth of newspapers in America. Today’s newspaper—its production and in- 
fluence. 

Looking Ahead. E. W. Andrews.—A survey of career economics. Basic in- 
formation for self-analysis in relation to a future career. 


Living Chemistry. Maurice R. AHRENS, Norris F. BusH, and Ray K. EAsLey. 

Ginn and Company, 1942. Pp. vi + 528+ xvii. $2.28. 

A refreshing departure from the usual type of chemistry text in that the 
individual, the home, and the community are made the centers around which 
the science knowledge is built up. 

A clear, brief view of the interplay of matter and energy, of chemical nota- 
tion, solutions, acids, bases, salts, and the structure of matter is given in the 
opening chapters and the student is told that in order to get the most out of 
his further study he must become familiar with these fundamentals of the 
science. But very soon he enters upon the intriguing study of the part that 
chemistry plays in his own body—the chemistry of water, foods, internal secre- 
tions, disease, drugs and medicines, these taken up more from the functional 
than from the analytical point of view. There follow, to conclude this section, 
chapters on the chemistry of cosmetics and of clothing, on chemical hobbies, 
and on vocations related to chemistry. 

Under chemistry of the home are treated cooking and preserving of foods, 
the chemistry of cooking utensils and of tableware, fuels and heating, refrigera- 
tion and air-conditioning, materials of modern home construction, home decora- 
tion, gardening. Under community chemistry: water purification, sewage and 
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waste disposal, food production and distribution, chemistry in industry, chemis- 
try in warfare. 

The book is written with excellent motivation. As one reads, one cannot 
help being impressed with the important contribution of chemistry to human 
living. The authors do not hesitate to go farther in way of linking up biologi- 
cal with chemical science and of chemistry with social problems than do most 
traditional textbook writers, thus presenting their subject in its proper setting 


rather than in isolation. 
CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Appraising and Recording Student Progress. SmirH, EuGene R. and Ty Ler, 
Ratpu W. and Evaluation Staff. Harper Bros., 1942. Pp. xxiii-550. $3.00. 


The present book is Volume III of the Progressive Education Association 
report from its Commission on the Relation of School and College (“Adventure 
in Education.”) The two authors have summarized in this report the results 
of the activities of five or six committees composed of from 9 to 16 members 
each, as well as introduced their own judgments about the nature of evaluation 
and appraisal. 

Ihe major purposes of evaluation and appraisal, they say, lie in checking 
periodically the effectiveness of an educational institution; in validating the 
hypotheses on which an institution operates; in providing information for the 
guidance of individual students for a feeling of security to the staff, and for a 
sound basis for public relations. To build soundly a program of evaluation 
certain basal assumptions must be made. These relate to the complexity of 
learning, and the difficulty of appraising such complexity with pencil and paper 
tests. The authors assume also that the program of evaluation and appraisal 
influences directly both teaching and learning, and for this reason should have 
the closest cooperation of the teaching staff. In fact, it is best for this latter 
group to be in direct charge of the administration of all such programs. 

No school work, then, can be evaluated or appraised unless the objectives 
are agreed upon and clearly stated. The very nature of evaluation is to dis- 
cover whether such objectives so agreed upon and so stated have been realized 
in the ideals and interests of the children themselves. For this broader view 
of appraisal and evaluation the various committees found very few tests or 
other instruments of evaluation suitable. 


An example of the procedure used may be illustrated in the study of “the 
effective use of study time.” In the first place, this general statement was 
broken down into: (1) effective use of free time, (2) sustained application, 
(3) meeting promptly study obligations and (4) the habit of carrying work to 
effective completion. Situations were then set up to check the presence of 
these smaller habits, and, combined with other evidences of good study habits, 
formed into an instrument for evaluating study habits. The instrument was 
then tried out by a number of teachers. Students, too, were interviewed and 
their opinions weighed. This constituted the instrument’s validation. It is 
thus very clear that every effort was made to make certain that the functions 
the instrument appraised or evaluated were imbedded in the objectives of the 
school and the teacher. 

Such procedures were employed in developing instruments with which to 
evaluate and appraise aspects of thinking which included, among other things, 
principles of logical reasoning and the nature of proof. Similarly, studies were 
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made in an effort to evaluate social sensitivity, aspects of appreciation, inter- 
ests, and personal and social adjustment. In the second part of the volume 
special attention is given to developing instruments for more accurate descrip- 
tion of personality traits as well as more effective student records. 

This volume on appraisal and evaluation, then, sets forth not only a 
philosophy but supplies techniques for its implementation. The authors point 
out that in the past attempts at evaluation and appraisal have made two 
egregious errors: (1) they have constructed instruments which pretty largely 
measured the more superficial aspects of education, and (2) much of the work 
has been done by persons outside of the teaching staff itself. To correct these 
errors we must construct instruments which will evaluate the whole individual 
in action and we must enlist the cooperation of the teachers themselves. 

The reviewer found this volume very tantalizing to read. Samples of the 
appraisal instruments were sometimes given and at other times omitted. In 
some instances exact statistical procedures were used and in others not. All 
told his book is an exploratory volume which points the way to better appraisal 
and evaluation rather than furnishing us with records of accomplished facts. 

A. M. JorDAN. 

University of North Carolina. 


Students, teachers, parents, and others interested in industrial chemistry will 
find helpful information in a six-page leaflet on “Industrial Chemistry as an 
Occupation,” published by Occupational Index, Inc., at New York University. 
In quantities the price is five dollars a hundred. Single copies are 25c, cash 
with order. 
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By Burnett and Blackwood 


A‘ truly great basal text, already one of the leaders in' the field} 
an outstanding new workbook, just published; a series’of Unit- 
Tests now coming from the press to accompany the basal text; 
here is the finest complete program now available for the teacher 
of Biology. 

Every unit, every chapter, every topic in the program is sharply 
focused on the fundamental objective of all education— the 
betterment of human living. 
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Technical Member Institute of 


Aeronautical Sciences 
Educator, Author of High-School Textbooks 


The only high-school textbook in aeronautics that has been 
proved successful in the rigorous test of wide classroom use. 


Written against a background of wide aeronautical train- 
ing and extensive educational experience. It has been scienti- 
fically and painstakingly prepared. Accuracy is assured. 


Recommended by educators and aeronautical authorities— 
civilian and military. 
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